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FoR  that  is  the  mark  of  the 
Scot  of  all  classes:  that  he  stands  in  an  attitude  towards 
the  past  unthinkable  to  Englishmen,  and  remembers  and 
cherishes  the  memory  of  his  forebears,  good  or  bad;  and 
there  burns  alive  in  him  a  sense  of  identity  with  the  dead 
even  to  the  twentieth  generation.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


NARRATIVES 
Rebecca  Lyon  Armstrong  d.  1797 

William1 

William  Lyon  d.  1780 

John*,  William1 

Benjamin  Lyon  d.  1826 

James1,  William1 

Robert  Lyon  d.  1823 

James*,  William1 

John  Lyon  d.  1868 

Benjamin3,  James*,  William* 

George  Armstrong  Lyon  d.  1855 

William5,  John*,  William1 

James  Benjamin  Lyon  d.  1909 

John4,  Benjamin5,  James*,  William1 


Some  Notes  on  the  Origin  of  the  Lyon  Family  of  Scotland 


Old  House  in  Carlisle,  Pa. — built  by  William  Lyon  about  1765-69 


Rebecca  Lyon  Armstrong 


Rebecca  Lyon  Armstrong  (William1).  From  Notes  and  Queries,  by  Dr. 
Egle,  Annual  vol.  1898,  pp.  126-128. 

“Rebecca  Lyon,  daughter  of  William  Lyon,  was  born  in  Enniskillen, 
County  Fermanagh,  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  May  2,  1719.  She  died  at 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  November  16,  1797.  Her  father  was  a  large  landed 
proprietor,  who  gave  to  his  children  all  the  advantages  of  a  superior  educa¬ 
tion  and  at  his  death  left  them  a  handsome  competency.  At  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  Rebecca  Lyon  married  John  Armstrong,  and,  a  few  years  after  with 
him  and  her  little  family,  came  to  America.  They  settled  in  the  Kittatinny 
Valley,  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  then  the  frontier  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  During  the  period  of  the  Provincial  war,  and  subsequently  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  then  residing  at  Carlisle,  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  women  of  the  Cumberland  V alley.  Apart  from  her  husband  ’ s 
distinguished  career,  which  made  her  more  or  less  well  known,  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  her  services  during  the  Indian  wars  in  caring  for  the  settlers  who 
fled  to  Carlisle  from  the  distant  frontiers,  that  she  became  noted  for  her 
sympathy  and  great  benevolence.  When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  opened 
she  led  the  women  of  Carlisle  into  the  active  preparation  for  assistance  to  the 
patriots  who  had  enlisted  to  battle  for  their  country’s  independence.  Or¬ 
ganizing  a  society,  the  first  in  Pennsylvania,  she  superintended  the  furnishing 
of  many  of  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  clothing,  required  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Declaration;  she  was  unstinted  in  her  philanthropy  and  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  welfare  of  her  fellow-countrymen.  In  the  lapse  of 
a  century,  her  deeds  and  her  fame  are  contrasted  favorably  with  those  of  the 
women  who  have  followed  her  in  benevolent  actions — and  her  glory  has  not 
been  dimmed.  So  to  the  latest  moment  of  her  life  no  other  woman  was  more 
respected— -nor  one  whose  patriotism  and  patriotic  services  were  more  highly 
appreciated.  At  the  time  of  her  death  the  Carlisle  Gazette,  among  other 
things,  said  this  of  her:  “This  excellent  woman  in  her  very  advanced  age 
continued  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  a  well  cultivated  understanding  and 
of  her  every  faculty  with  much  liveliness  and  vigor.  *  *  *  If  a  disposition, 
benevolent  in  a  very  high  degree  and  ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  and 
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relieve  the  suffering;  if  a  heart  framed  to  delight  in  all  the  characteristics  of 
social  life,  all  the  various  and  important  duties  of  the  consort,  the  mother, 
and  the  friend;  if  a  constant  attendant  to  the  duties  and  the  piety,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  in  whom  she  trusted  for  salvation  in  per¬ 
fect  concert  with  the  pious  partner  of  her  cares  for  the  long  period  of  half  a 
century,  can  give  ground  for  the  most  pleasant  hopes,  her  surviving  friends 
may  solace  themselves  with  this  most  important  consideration,  that  death 
is  to  her  invaluable  and  eternal  gain,” 


io 


William  Lyon 


William  Lyon  (John2,  William1).  The  first  members  of  our  Lyon  family 
to  come  to  America  were  William  and  his  aunt  Rebecca  Lyon  Armstrong. 
With  them  was  John  Armstrong,  husband  of  Rebecca  and  several  brothers  of 
John  Armstrong.  The  migration  took  place  about  1748.  Thruout  the  life  of 
John  Armstrong,  his  nephew  William  Lyon  was  closely  associated  with  him. 
Together  they  laid  out  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  in  1751  by  order  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietaries.  About  the  same  time  they  were  given  a  contract  to  construct  a 
wagon  road  from  Harrisburg  to  Carlisle.  This  region,  west  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  had  just  been  purchased  from  the  Indians.  The  transaction  was 
made  thru  the  Iroquois,  altho  the  land  actually  belonged  to  the  Delawares. 
Consequently,  the  latter  resented  the  transfer  of  their  lands  and  took  dreadful 
vengence  on  the  settlers  when  opportunity  offered,  as  it  did  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

William  Lyon  was  born  March  17,  1729  in  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 
He  was,  therefor,  somewhat  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
America.  As  settlers  were  rapidly  moving  into  the  Cumberland  Valley  there 
was  much  call  for  land  surveys.  William  became  a  surveyor  and  spent  most 
of  his  early  life  in  that  occupation. 

Following  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Braddock  the  Indians,  incited  by 
the  French,  fell  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  with  unbelievable  fury.  The 
country  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River  became  almost  depopulated  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  In  Carlisle  every  shelter  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  refugees  and  many  people  lived  in  the  woods  without  protec¬ 
tion  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  trees. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1756  that  the  authorities  aroused  them¬ 
selves  to  action.  In  that  year  Col.  John  Armstrong  was  authorized  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Assemble  to  raise  a  company  of  400  settlers  to  proceed  against 
the  Indian  town  of  Kittanning  on  the  Alleghenny  River.  Since  the  defeat  of 
Braddock,  Kittanning  had  been  a  center  for  the  outfitting  of  Indian  expedi¬ 
tions  against  the  frontiers.  The  notorious  Delaware  Indian,  Captain  Jacobs 
was  the  most  active  agent  in  organizing  and  conducting  these  parties. 

The  Company  enlisted  by  Col.  Armstrong,  in  which  William  Lyon  was 
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commissioned  an  ensign,  was  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  They  were 
Scotch  Irish  volunteers,  trained  woodsmen  and  penetrated  the  200  miles  of 
wilderness  so  silently  the  enemy  did  not  know  of  their  approach  until  the 
town  was  assaulted  in  the  early  morning,  the  houses  set  on  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  thus  trapped.  Captain  Jacobs  was  killed  as  was  his  son  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Indian  inhabitants. 

William  Lyon  returned  with  the  expedition  in  September  1756,  soon  after 
which  he  resigned  his  commission.  He  had  no  official  service  thereafter  until 
he  joined  General  Forbes’  army  for  the  campaign  against  Fort  DuQuesne  in 
1757-59.  On  December  6,  1757  he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the 
first  Battalion  of  Pennsylvania  troops  of  which  John  Armstrong  was  Col. 
Commandant.  He  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  March  17,  1759. 
During  the  period  when  he  held  no  commission  in  the  army  he  was  called 
upon  several  times  to  lead  small  parties  of  settlers  when  bands  of  marauding 
Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carlisle. 

For  four,  long,  tedious  years  the  War  continued  with  all  its  horrors.  It 
was  only  after  the  fall  of  Fort  DuQuesne  in  1758  that  there  was  any  relief 
from  this  situation  and  unfortunately  that  was  only  partial.  It  was  not  until 
1763,  when  Great  Britain  and  France  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  that  people  felt 
they  could  return  to  their  normal  occupations. 

John  Lyon,  father  of  William,  had  purchased  a  farm  in  Tuscorora  Valley, 
a  very  fertile  spot.  He,  his  wife,  Margaret  Armstrong,  and  their  children 
crossed  the  ocean  in  1763,  thinking  to  take  advantage  of  peace  to  begin  farm¬ 
ing.  Hardly  had  they  arrived  in  Carlisle  when  Pontiac  began  hostilities  and 
the  frontiers  were  again  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war.  It  would 
have  been  suicidal  to  have  settled  in  Tuscarora  Valley  at  that  time,  the  only 
practical  plan  being  to  remain  in  Carlisle  until  peace  should  be  established. 
It  was  not  until  1766  that  farming  was  begun. 

The  stone  house  shown  as  the  frontispiece  was  probably  built  during  the 
period  1763  66.  John  Lyon  was  the  owner  and  his  son  William  doubtless  had 
an  interest  in  it.  Its  style  is  after  the  manner  of  the  houses  of  the  period  in 
Scottish  and  Ulster  towns,  with  no  ground  in  front,  but  ample  gardens  in  the 
rear.  As  seen  in  1917  the  house  retained  the  original  material  in  a  well  pre¬ 
served  condition  and  was  still  in  use  with  very  little  evidence  of  repair.  The 
hardware  was  unchanged  from  the  English  made  locks  and  knobs.  The 
kitchen  fireplace  was  of  giant  dimensions,  with,  an  enormous  crane,  capable 
of  suspending  a  calf  or  sheep  over  the  fire.  On  the  lot  next  to  John  Lyon's, 
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John  Armstrong  built  his  home,  which,  unfortunately,  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  fire. 

One  can  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  John  Lyon  and  his  wife  greeted 
their  eldest  son  William,  whom  they  had  not  seen  for  fifteen  years.  Their 
compulsory  stay  of  three  years  in  Carlisle  was  not  without  its  advantages. 

In  1763  William  took  part  in  an  expedition  led  by  John  Armstrong  against 
the  Indians  in  the  West  Branch  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  This  time  they 
were  not  so  successful  in  surprising  the  savages  but  the  early  uneaten  break¬ 
fast  of  the  Indians  was  still  warm  when  the  frontiersmen  reached  their  camp. 
However,  an  Indian  with  that  much  start  on  his  pursuers  and  in  his  own 
habitat  was  practically  scathless  to  the  white  man.  The  frontiersmen  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Valley  further,  destroying  crops  as  they  went,  but  unable  to  over¬ 
take  their  enemies. 

Colonel  Armstrong  inherited  the  ability  of  his  moss  trooper  ancestors 
to  lead  an  expedition  in  a  surprise  attack  but  it  should  be  said  that  such 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  white  man  against  the  Indian  were  never  entirely 
successful. 

On  October  17, 1764,  William  Lyon  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  by 
Governor  John  Penn,1  who  was  then  in  Carlisle  dispatching  Colonel  Bouquet 
on  his  second  expedition.  William  was  reappointed  May  23, 1770,  and  again 
on  April  6,  1771.  On  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Provincial  authority  he  was  appointed,  by  the  “Supreme  Executive 
Council”  a  member  of  the  “Committee  of  Safety,”  October  16,  1776,  and 
prothonotary  of  Cumberland  county,  March  12,  1777;  he  was  reappointed  to 
each  of  these  positions  as  the  term  expired.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  to  receive  subscriptions  for  Cumberland  county, 
for  a  loan  of  twenty  million  dollars,  authorized  by  Congress  June  29,  1779. 

These  official  positions  kept  him  occupied  thruout  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Naturally  his  work  as  surveyor  was  much  curtailed  during  both  of  the 
wars  in  which  the  country  was  plunged.  In  the  interval  between  the  wars 
there  was  much  activity  in  locating  settlers  claims  and  William  realized  a 
substantial  income  from  this  source.  Among  William’s  belongings  is  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  tract  of  land,  apparently  not  far  from  Carlisle.  This  drawing  is  on 
real  sheepskin  and  shows  the  location  of  farm  lands  belonging  to  many  of  the 
old  families  in  Carlisle.  Records  in  his  account  book  indicate  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  Delaware  chief,  White  Eyes,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  finding  desirable 
tracts  for  settlement. 


*Pa.  Archives,  2d  ser.,  vol.  9. 
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William  was  twice  married;  first  in  1756  to  Alice  Armstrong,  daughter  of 
his  uncle  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  thus  cementing  more  strongly  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Armstrong  branch  of  the  family.  They  had  but  one  child, 
James.  Not  until  1768  did  William  marry  again.  He  then  married  Ann  Flem¬ 
ing  of  Carlisle,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Parker  Fleming.  (See  Parker 
and  Denny  history.)  The  children  of  this  union  were  Margaret,  John,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Samuel,  Alexander  Parker,  Nancy,  Alice  Armstrong,  George  Armstrong. 

Pioneer,  defender  of  the  frontier,  public  servant  in  the  civil  courts  and 
promoter  of  Christianity  in  the  community,  William  Lyon  had  a  useful  life. 
His  remains  lie  in  the  old  cemetary  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  not  far  from  his  friend  and 
relative  General  John  Armstrong,  and  other  early  settlers  of  the  community. 

T.  L.  L.  * 
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Benjamin  Lyon 

Benjamin  Lyon  Qames2,  William1)  Benjamin  was  born  in  County  Fer¬ 
managh,  Ireland,  in  1752.  His  father  James  and  his  mother  had  died  previous 
to  1763  in  which  year  his  uncle  John  Lyon  and  his  family  came  to  America, 
bringing  with  them  the  three  sons  of  James.  These  were  William,  Robert, 
and  Benjamin. 

Benjamin  lived  with  the  family  of  his  uncle  on  his  farm  in  Tuscarora 
Valley,  then  in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  On  the  first  call  to  arms  in  1775  he  volunteered  as  a 
private  in  the  rifle  company  raised  by  Captain  Hendricks  in  Cumberland 
County. 

Hendricks’  company  together  with  Morgan’s  riflemen  from  Virginia  and 
one  other  Pennsylvania  company  were  detailed  to  the  camp  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  New  England  troops  were  not  armed  with  the  rifle  and 
were  correspondingly  poor  marksmen,  neither  had  they  much  experience  as 
Indian  fighters.  For  these  reasons  the  three  companies  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  were  selected  to  go  on  Arnold’s  expedition  against  Quebec. 
This  expedition  was  destined  to  go  up  the  Kennebeck  river  to  its  juncture 
with  the  Dead  River,  which  they  were  to  follow  until  an  opportunity  oc¬ 
curred  to  transport  their  supplies  to  the  Chaudier  Valley  which  they  were  to 
descend  to  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec.  It  was  a  dangerous  and  strenuous 
enterprise,  particularly  as  they  did  not  get  started  until  so  late  in  the  year 
that  they  were  overtaken  by  winter  before  reaching  Quebec.  It  was  one  of 
the  two  most  exhausting  enterprises  of  the  War.  Few  of  the  participants 
came  thru  it  alive  and  in  good  health.  The  three  rifle  companies  were  the 
leaders  on  the  march. 

Codman  says  of  these  riflemen: 

“They  were  mountaineers  and  frontiersmen  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  two  companies  from  the  former  state  and  Morgan’s  company 
from  the  Old  Dominion.  Inured  to  every  hardship,  capable  of  every  exer¬ 
tion,  thoroughly  expert  in  woodcraft  and  trained  in  the  sharp  school  of 
border  Indian  warfare,  they  were,  in  every  respect,  valuable  recruits  for 
such  an  enterprise  as  this.  Morgan’s  company  had  marched  the  six  hundred 
miles  from  Winchester,  Virginia  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  in  three 
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weeks  without  losing  a  man  from  sickness  or  desertion.  The  Pennsylvania 
companies  made  a  record  for  endurance  scarcely  less  remarkable,  marching 
more  than  twenty  miles  a  day  for  twenty-two  days. 

“Brought  up  amid  the  alarms  and  massacres  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  taught  from  their  youth  to  regard  the  red  man  as  their  heriditary  and 
inevitable  enemy,  they  had  perforce  adopted  his  method  of  warfare,  and 
fought  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade  oftener  than  under  the  articles  of  war. 

On  their  own  frontiers,  indeed,  they  had  sometimes  gone  so  far  in  imitation 
of  their  savage  foe  as  to  blacken  and  paint  their  bodies  and  faces,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  used  their  tomahawks  to  scalp  as  well  as  kill.  On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  there  was  no  such  relapse  into  primitive  barbarity.  The  red 
coat  of  a  British  regular  inspired  them  with  more  contempt  than  terror. 
Braddock's  fatal  campaign  had  taught  them  that  fine  uniform  and  rigid 
adherence  to  army  regulations  were  not  enough  to  make  soldiers  invincible. 

“Their  marksmanship  was  the  wonder  of  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  Load¬ 
ing  and  firing  on  the  ran,  they  would  often  pierce  a  target  only  seven  inches 
in  diameter  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards— an  exploit  which 
seems  almost  miraculous  when  the  weapons  of  that  day  are  considered.” 

More  than  one  hundred  years  after  this  expedition  penetrated  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Maine  and  Canada  Benjamin  Lyon’s  pocket  Bible  was  recovered  from 
the  DuPlante  family,  who  lived  in  the  parish  of  Francois  on  the  Chandler 
River.  The  Bible,  which  was  discovered  by  a  friend  of  Elliott  Lyon,  had  the 
name  Benjamin  Lyon  written  on  the  fly  leaf.  The  DuPlante  family,  like  many 
of  the  French.  Canadians  had  continued  to  occupy  the  same  house  during  all 
the  intermediate  years1.  The  Bible  was  secured  by  Elliott  Lyon  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  daughter  Westanna  Ross. 

As  stated  previously  the  hardships  of  the  march  through  Maine  and  parts 
of  Canada  were  excessive.  Many  soldiers  succumbed  to  exposure  and  illness 
while  they  were  still  in  the  wilderness.  Most  of  these  perished  before  they 
could  reach  a  point  where  nourishing  food  and  medicines  could  be  obtained. 
Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  able  to  hold  out  until  farm  land  in  the  Chandler 
Valley  was  reached.  Fortunately  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  DuPlante 
family  and  was  nursed  to  health,  or  at  least,  to  sufficient  strength  to  enable 
him  to  connect  himself  with  the  army  again  either  in  Canada  or  New  York. 
There  is  no  record,  or  no  family  tradition  of  either  course.  However,  the 
records  show  that  he  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  August, 
llll'3’.  This  makes  it  seem  likely  that  he  did  not  recover  until  late  spring,  or 
early  summer,  and  that  lack  of  news  of  the  fate  of  Arnold’s  army,  had  caused 
him  to  decide  to  return  to  New  York. 

Codman,  John,  sd.  ‘'Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec”  New  York,  1901,  pp.  29-31. 

‘Henry’s  Narative,  Penn.  Archives,  Vol.  15. 

?Pcon.  Archives,  Ser.  5,  No.  2,  p.  609. 
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At  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  he  served  in  General  Hand’s  regiment  of 
riflemen,  another  Pennsylvania  organization.  At  that  stage  in  the  War  the 
necessity  for  protecting  riflemen  from  cavalry  was  not  understood  and  Hand’s 
regiment  was  handled  roughly.  Benjamin  received  a  sabre  cut  which  was 
painful  and  weakening,  but  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  participating  in 
the  retreat  through  Newjersey  and  engaging  in  the  various  skirmishes  enroute. 
He  also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Paoli,  and  Germantown. 

He  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  July  16,  1777,  and  to  a  captaincy 
December  8,  17781.  The  hardships  of  the  service  undermined  his  health2, 
and  as  a  consequence,  his  resignation  ensued  in  May  1779.  Although  there  is 
no  record  of  his  having  been  at  Valley  Forge  during  the  winter  of  1778—79, 
the  occurrence  of  his  resignation  that  spring  suggests  it  was  that  experience 
which  brought  about  his  resignation. 

In  1780  he  was  married  to  his  cousin  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret 
Lyon.  They  had  four  children,  Elizabeth,  John,  James,  Margaret.  He  re- 
moved  to  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  about  four  years  after  his  marriage 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Tuscarora  Valley  about  the  year  1800.  After  his 
wife's  death  in  1811  he  went  to  reside  with  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in 
Shirleysburg,  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1826. 

T.  L.  L. 

lPeon.  Archives,  Ser.  5,  No.  2,  p.  609. 

JPenn.  Archives,  Ser.  2. 
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Robert  Lyon 


Robert  Lyon  Qames2,  William1)  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Robert  Lyon, 
his  older  brother  William,  and  younger  brother  Benjamin,  emigrated  to 
America.  They  came  with  the  family  of  their  uncle  John  Lyon,  whose  eld¬ 
est  son  William  had  come  over  with  his  uncle,  John  Armstrong  and  his 
aunt  Rebecca  Lyon  Armstrong,  about  fifteen  years  previously.  John  Arm¬ 
strong  and  William  Lyon  had  settled  in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  they  had  laid  out  in  1750  by  direction  of  the  Proprietary 
Government,  both  of  them  being  land  surveyors  by  profession. 

In  1766  John  Lyon  purchased  a  farm  in  Tuscarora  Valley,  at  that  time 
lying  in  Cumberland  County.  He  moved  his  family  to  this  region  and  pre¬ 
sumably  his  nephews,  at  least  Robert  and  Benjamin,  lived  in  their  uncle’s 
family  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

With  the  usual  predilection  of  the  Scotch-Irish  youth  of  the  frontier  for 
hunting  and  trapping  it  appears  from  his  subsequent  performances  that 
Robert  developed  into  a  woodsman  of  much  experience  and  skill.  He  must 
have  consorted  more  or  less  with  the  Indians  of  central  Pennsylvania  for  when 
he  was  captured  by  certain  of  them  during  the  Revolutionary  War  they  called 
him  by  name. 

Tuscarora  Valley  was  traversed  by  an  ancient  Indian  trail  known  as  the 
Kittanning  Path,  which  led  from  the  Indian  town  of  Kittanning  on  the 
Allegheny  River  to  near  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia.  It  entered  the  upper 
end  of  Tuscarora  Valley  and  crossed  into  Shearman  Valley  by  Sterrett’s  Gap. 
As  a  boy  Robert  probably  came  in  contact  with  Indians  who  were  following 
this  path  and  the  acquaintance  so  formed  may  have  led  to  hunting  expedi¬ 
tions  together,  during  which  he  learned  woodcraft  from  these  bom  woods¬ 
men.  A  person  who  could  traverse,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  the  forest  that 
lay  between  Fort  Niagara  and  the  present  site  of  Sun  bury  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  alone  and  without  provisions,  must  have  been  skilled  in  woodcraft. 
During  the  period  between  Pontiac’s  War  and  Lord  Dunmore’s  War  the 
Delaware,  Shawnee,  Munsey,  and  other  tribes  of  that  region  were  at  peace 
with  the  white  settlers— at  least  nominally. 
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While  these  tribes  were  not  allied  to  the  English  cause  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  as  were  the  Six  Nations,  their  young  men  drifted  into  the  con¬ 
flict  on  the  British  side  partly  because  a  fight  was  too  good  to  miss  and  partly 
because  the  settlers  were  crowding  them,  off  their  lands  and  resentment  had 
gradually  been  growing  stronger  among  them. 

Robert  Lyon  was  commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  (Record  in  United  States  Government  Pension  Bureau),  Continental 
Line  and  thraout  the  war  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  fighting  Indians  on 
the  frontier.  An  account  of  his  capture  by  bis  red  opponents,  his  experiences 
in  running  the  gauntlet  at  Fort  Niagara,  his  captivity  there,  and  his  release,  as 
well  as  a  later  ambush  and  fight  in  which  he  was  engaged,  are  told  by  Megin- 
ness  in  his  history  of  the  Valley  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna1. 

The  following  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Meginness’  account  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  release  of  Robert  to  which  I  have  added  some  of  the  historical  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  his  experiences  were  framed.  Wyoming  Valley  in  north¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  had,  somewhat  prior  to  the  Revolution,  been  settled  by 
people  from  Connecticut.  Wyoming  was  in  an  exposed  position  and  thraout 
the  War  was  harassed  by  the  enemy,  the  entire  valley  being  completely 
desolated  by  British,  Tories  and  Indians  under  Col.  John  Butler. 

Sometime  during  the  course  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Robert  was  dis¬ 
patched  from  Fort  Augusta  to  Fort  Wyoming  with  a  canoe  loaded  with  sup¬ 
plies.  To  those  of  us  whose  lives  include  the  period  of  the  World  War,  and 
who  are  therefore  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  its  military  operations, 
it  is  rather  dazzling  to  learn  from  Meginness  that  the  expedition  consisted  of 
Robert,  his  rifle,  tomahawk,  dog,  canoe,  and  a  few  sacks  of  grain  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison  at  Wyoming.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  embarked  on  a  fatigu¬ 
ing  and  highly  dangerous  exploit.  Miles  of  wilderness  lay  between  the  two 
posts.  Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  supplies  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed 
by  water,  thus  doubling  the  distance.  This  would  necessitate  travel  by  night 
after  he  penetrated  beyond  the  thinly  settled  region  stretching  along  the  river 
above  Fort  .Augusta.  Trained  as  he  was  in  woodcraft,  and  endowed  with  the 
confidence  and  strength  of  youth,  he  yet  must  have  felt  some  misgivings  as  he 
set  out  alone  on  so  perilous  an  undertaking.  Stories  of  Indian  savagery  and 
cruelty  were  told  in  every  cabin  on  the  frontier.  The  stealthy  ambush,  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  rapid  sweep  of  the  scalping  knife,  or  the  still 

Meginness,  J.  F.  Otzinadison;  or  a  History  of  the  West  Branch  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  Pub. 
Henry  B.  Ashmead,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  1857. 
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worse  capture  and  torture  at  the  stake,  composed  the  picture  which  presented 
itself  to  every  one  who  ventured  into  the  Indian  country. 

Meginness  tells  the  story  as  related  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke  who 
transmitted  it  as  told  by  persons  living  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Whether  or  not  he  embellished  it  to  add  a  bit  of  romance  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  heard  my  father  relate  the  main  incidents  but  he  did  not  introduce  into 
it  the  young  woman,  who  according  to  Meginness  caused  the  failure  of  the 
expedition.  My  father  told  it  as  family  tradition  and  I  feel  sure  had  never 
seen  the  book  written  by  Meginness.  By  both  accounts,  however,  Robert 
was  captured  by  Indians  and  carried  to  Fort  Niagara.  Also  the  subsequent 
events  were  quite  similar  in  both  stories. 

However  accurate  it  may  be,  Meginness’  account  describes  the  manner  in 
which  Robert  was  captured,  and  this  my  father  did  not  do.  I  shall  therefore 
follow  Meginness.  Near  the  River,  to  the  north  of  Fort  Augusta,  was  a  farm 
house  and  in  it  lived  a  girl  to  whom  Robert  was  attentive.  As  his  route  led 
him  past  her  house  he  stopped  for  a  visit.  Whatever  Robert’s  feelings  for  the 
young  woman  may  have  been  it  was  evident  from  the  events  which  followed 
that  neither  her  personal,  nor  her  political  inclinations  favored  him.  When 
he  was  seated  in  the  house  she  excused  herself  and  after  an  interval  there  sud¬ 
denly  entered  the  room  a  half  dozen  Indians  who  threw  themselves  on  Robert 
and  endeavored  to  tie  his  hands.  After  a  desperate  straggle  one  of  the  Indians 
said  in  English  “Lyon  if  you  give  up  you  will  not  be  hurt.’’  Realizing  then 
that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  savages  to  whom  he  was  known  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  which  he  must  ultimately  have  done  anyway. 

The  name  of  the  young  woman,  who  played  the  important  role  in  this 
adventure,  was  Cooper.  Her  family  were  Tories,  and  that  is  assigned  by 
Meginnes  as  the  incentive  for  the  betrayal  of  Robert.  Perhaps  it  was  merely 
a  convenient  way  of  disposing  of  an  unwelcome  admirer. 

The  Indians,  with  their  captive,  immediately  set  out  by  the  shortest  trails 
leading  to  Fort  Niagara.  The  march  and  reception  at  Niagara  is  well  told  by 
Meginness,  who  says: 

“The  first  night  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  placed  between  two 
Indians,  in  a  thicket  of  underbrush,  about  seven  miles  from  where  he  was 
captured.  The  notorious  Shenap  commanded  this  marauding  band;  he  could 
talk  English  sufficiently  plain  to  be  easily  understood,  and  informed  his  pris¬ 
oner  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  but  he  would  be  compelled  to  ran  the 
gauntlet,  when  they  got  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 
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"After  many  days  of  toilsome  traveling,  through  swamps,  and  over  hills, 
Lyon  became  much  exhausted,  and  his  wrists  and  ankles  became  very  sore  and 
much  swollen,  from  the  effects  of  the  cords  used  in  tying  him  at  night.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  Niagara  River,  about  three  miles  above  where  the 
town  stood.  He  was  placed  in  a  canoe,  and  conveyed  down  to  the  village  to 
run  the  gauntlet.  A  long  row  of  warriors,  squaws,  and  young  ones,  were 
drawn  up  ready  for  the  amusement,  armed  with  clubs,  stones,  and  all  manner 
of  weapons.  Shenap  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  Council  House,  and  informed 
him  if  he  reached  it,  he  was  safe,  and  encouraged  him  to  run  rapidly.  Lyon 
was  well  aware  of  his  situation,  and  knew  that  If  he  attempted  to  ran  round 
them,  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit.  He  plunged  in  between  the  two  ranks, 
knocking  and  kicking  them  about  at  such  a  furious  rate,  that  he  only  received 
two  or  three  light  strokes,  and  arriving  at  the  goal,  was  safe.” 

After  this  ordeal  was  over  Robert  was  taken  within  the  Fort  and  confined 
to  a  single  room  where  he  could  see  no  one,  save  his  keeper,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  natured  person  and  rather  loquacious.  To  quote  again 
from  Meginness : 

"Whilst  he  was  confined,  the  jailor  informed  him  that  a  large  yellow  dog 
had  come  to  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  remained  there  manifesting  much 
uneasiness.  From  the  description,  he  knew  him  to  be  his  own  faithful  ani¬ 
mal,  that  he  had  not  seen  since  he  left  him  with  his  rifle  in  the  canoe  at  Fish¬ 
ing  Creek,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  had  followed  him  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  this  place.  He  desired  the  keeper  to  take  charge  of  him,  which  he 
promised,  but  the  dog  disappeared  suddenly  that  night. 

"The  people  of  Northumberland  and  vicinity,  had  not  learned  the  fate  of 
Lyon,  and  wondered  what  had  become  of  him.  One  day,  his  dog  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  McKee,  in  Buffalo  Valley,  apparently  much  distressed  and  half 
starved.  He  acted  very  strangely,  and  seemed  as  if  he  wanted  to  tell  them 
something.  The  faithful  animal  was  returning  from  the  door  of  his  master’s 
prison  in  Canada,  to  inform  them  of  his  captivity,  but  he  was  not  gifted  with 
the  power  of  speech,  and  had  to  manifest  his  errand  by  signs.  They  offered 
him  food,  but  he  refused  to  eat.  Mr.  McKee  knew  the  dog,  and  judging 
there  was  something  wrong,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  Northumberland 
to  make  inquiry,  where  he  learned  that  Lyon  was  supposed  to  be  a  captive.” 

But  better  luck  was  in  the  offing.  Meginness  says  that  a  Canadian  army 
officer  came  one  day  to  Robert’s  room,  questioned  him  about  himself  and 
family,  and  then  left  without  further  explanation.  That  Robert’s  name 
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should  be  known  to  the  British  officer  was  to  be  explained  by  his  having  been 
recognized  by  his  Indian  captors.  That  he  should  be  questioned  about  his 
family  was  to  him  incomprehensible.  When  the  officer  had  left,  the  jailor 
told  Robert  that  the  visitor  was  his  older  brother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years  and  that  he  would  be  set  free. 

Father  told  the  story  somewhat  differently.  He  said  that  Robert  did  not 
see  his  brother  but  that  the  latter  had  heard  of  Robert’s  capture  and  arranged 
for  his  release.  This  older  brother,  William,  had  espoused  the  British  cause 
before  the  War  began,  had  moved  to  Canada  and  had  been  commissioned  an 
officer  in  the  British  or  Canadian  army.  When  Robert  learned  that  it  was 
William  who  procured  his  release  he  refused  to  accept  it,  saying  that  he 
“would  not  be  beholden  to  any  d - Tory  for  his  liberty." 

In  any  case  we  know  thru  family  tradition  that  William  was  a  loyalist, 
that  he  left  Pennsylvania  during  or  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  and  that 
we  have  lost  all  trace  of  William’s  descendents,  if  he  had  any.  In  1855  a 
Canadian  came  into  Father’s  office  in  Pittsburgh,  having  noticed  his  name 
above  the  entrance.  He  expressed  the  thought  that  they  might  be  relatives 
but  he  did  not  have  time  to  work  out  the  relationship  at  that  time.  He  said 
he  would  be  in  Pittsburgh  the  next  year  but  never  returned. 

However  genuine  may  have  been  Robert’s  reluctance  to  accept  his  liberty 
from  a  Tory,  he  appeared  at  Fort  Augusta  in  due  time.  Meginness  implies 
that  he  traversed  alone  the  mountains  and  almost  unbroken  forests  lying  be¬ 
tween  those  two  posts.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  he  did  so.  It  would 
not  have  been  so  dangerous  as  the  journey  from  Augusta  to  Wyoming,  but  it 
would  have  required  more  skill  in  woodcraft.  At  this,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  been  an  adept. 

The  name  of  the  family  in  whose  house  Robert  was  captured  was  Cooper. 
Their  connection  with  Robert’s  disappearance,  together  with  other  evidence, 
led  to  the  arrest  of  the  father  of  the  girl.  He  was  charged  with  endeavoring 
to  aid  the  enemy,  was  arrested  and  placed  in  a  boat  to  convey  him  to  Sunbury 
jail.  On  the  way  he  was  suspected  of  trying  to  escape  and  in  the  confusion 
that  ensued  was  mortally  wounded. 

It  is  strange  that  Doctor  Egle  in  his  genealogy  of  the  Lyon  family  does  not 
record  any  of  Robert’s  descendents.  Regarding  his  immediate  family  Megin¬ 
ness  says  "Lyon  afterwards  married  a  young  lady  of  another  family,  and  re¬ 
sided  in  Northumberland  county  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1822. 
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He  left  two  sons;  one  named  Robert  still  survives,  and  lives  on  the  main  road 
leading  to  Milton,  about  five  miles  above  Northumberland.” 

According  to  the  pension  records  Robert  Lyon  died  in  Northumberland 
County,  August  19, 1823,  aged  77  years.  On  this  I  based  the  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  these  notes  that  he  was  17  years  old  when  he  came  to  America 
in  1763. 

The  other  adventure  of  Robert  Lyon  recorded  by  Meginness  occurred  in 
the  later  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  probably  the  year  following  Broad- 
head’s  expedition  up  the  Allegheny  river.  Again  he  is  engaged  in  Indian 
fighting  and  again  his  luck  befriends  him  in  a  hazardous  situation.  There  is 
no  family  tradition  of  this  event,  so  I  shall  record  it  as  told  by  the  narrator, 
whom  Meginness  quotes  verbatim.  An  even  better  reason  for  quoting  this  is 
because  of  the  quaint  and  interesting,  altho  rather  faulty  English  in  which  it 
is  told.  The  scribe  is  a  Mr.  Porter  who  states  that  many  years  after  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  there  came  to  his  house  one  afternoon  an  old  trapper  and 
hunter  named  Peter  Grove.  Grove  had  often  stopped  there  before  and  was 
apparently  glad  to  eat  at  a  family  table,  as  a  change  from  food  prepared  at  a 
camp  fire,  but  he  always  withdrew  at  bed  time  and  slept  in  the  woods.  On 
this  occasion  Grove  was  particularly  communicative  and  Mr.  Porter  took 
pains  to  write  down  his  narrative  as  soon  as  he  had  finished.  Moreover  he 
endeavored  to  record  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Grove’s  own  words.  The  tale  in 
full  I  shall  not  set  down  but  only  that  part  of  it  into  which  Robert  Lyon  enters. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  person  referred  to  as  Sam  is  Captain 
Samuel  Brady,  who  in  point  of  physical  prowess  was  the  most  noted  Indian 
fighter  recorded  in.  Pennsylvania  history.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Brady 
family  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected  near  their  old  house  in  Muncey, 
Pa.  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  the  Colony  during  the  Indian  wars. 
Peter  Vincent  who  figures  in  the  story  is  a  brother  of  the  great  grandfather  of 
the  late  Rose  Vincent  who  married  Rear  Admiral  George  Armstrong  Lyon6 
(George  Armstrong5,  Samuel4,  William3,  John2,  William1). 

I  quote  herewith  only  a  part  of  Peter  Grove’s  tale  as  it  appears  in  Megin¬ 
ness’  book. 

“In  the  morning  we  started  at  sunrise,  and  had  not  advanced  far  when  we 
discovered  a  man  descending  a  hill  in  front  of  us.  Sam  asked  me  who  would 
be  the  spies  from  the  other  party.  I  told  him  I  thought  Peter  Vincent  would 
be  the  only  man  out  from  that  party,  and  that  must  be  him.  We  soon  met. 

“He  informed  us  that  the  Indians  were  collecting  at  Upper  Yonng- 
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woman’s  Creek;  that  there  were  some  hunting  on  the  Sinnemahoning,  and  up 
Kettle  Creek. 

“We  were  soon  led  off  by  Sam,  at  a  smart  gait,  and  in  a  different  direction. 
In  about  two  hours  we  reached  a  run  that  formed  a  gap  in  one  of  the  many 
mountains  in  that  part  of  the  country.  We  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  next  the  run.  We  had  but  just  placed  ourselves  to  take  a  view,  when 
Vincent  spied  them — told  us  he  saw  them,  and  pointed  to  the  direction  in 
which  he  saw  them  coming. 

“Sam  led  off  and  descended  the  mountain  to  where  he  thought  they  would 
pass.  We  then  got  our  orders,  and  placed  ourselves  in  ambush. 

“The  direction  we  were  to  ran,  if  there  were  more  than  twelve,  was  down 
a  descent,  and  along  a  deer  path  which  wound  around  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  If  there  were  twelve  or  any  number  below  it,  we  were  to  take  trees 
which  we  had  picked  out — every  man  knowing  his  tree.  After  the  second  fire 
we  were  to  close  with  the  Indians. 

“I  noticed  Lyon  looking  at  the  stock  of  his  rifle,  very  attentively.  Says  I, 
‘Bob,  is  there  anything  wrong  with  your  gun?’  He  had  fell  that  morning, 
and  I  thought  he  had  cracked  it.  ‘No,’  said  he,  T  am  looking  to  see  how  it 
will  do  to  club  with.  I  have  had  two  hard  races,  in  consequence  of  breaking 
my  gun  in  these  d - d  closing  scrapes.’ 

“We  took  our  stations,  and  they  soon  came;  but  to  our  surprise  they  were 
fifteen  in  number.  They  moved  in  the  utmost  silence  within  seventy  yards  of 
us.  Vincent  was  next  to  Sam,  and  I.  was  next  to  Vincent,  consequently  Lyon 
was  to  take  the  ninth  man.  The  pressure  of  the  foot  was  from  Sam;  it  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  when  off  goes  our  rifles,  and  we  to  our  heels. 

“I  was  again  in  the  lead,  and  before  I  heard  a  shot  from  the  enemy  I  was 
two  hundred  yards  around  the  side  of  the  mountain.  I  looked  around  and 
saw  Lyon  at  my  heels,  bounding  like  a  Conestoga  horse.  Vincent  was  a  short 
distance  behind  him,  and  Sam  was  hid  from  me  by  the  mountain,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed;  he  always  would  be  hindmost,  and  generally  stayed  till  he  saw  what 
they  would  do. 

“By  turning  my  head  to  look,  it  caused  Lyon  to  look  around  also  and 
brought  me  so  close  to  the  body  of  a  tree  which  lay  across  the  path,  that  when 
I  jumped,  the  toe  of  my  moccasin  touched  a  knot  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
I  fell  across  the  path,  and  out  of  Lyon’s  sight.  When  he  turned  his  head  I 
was  gone.  He  sprang  over  the  log,  and  lit  fair  on  my  shoulders;  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  fell  with  his  head  against  the  root  of  a  tree. 
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‘  ‘In  the  meantime  Vincent  came  on;  he  cleared  me,  but  Bob  in  his  straggle, 
threw  up  his  leg,  which  Vincent’s  foot  took  and  he  went  cantering  down  the 
mountain  like  a  bear,  on  all  fours. 

I  was  not  able  to  rise  for  some  time,  and  when  I  did  rise  to  my  seat,  I  saw 
Bob  getting  up  and  rubbing  his  head  with  both  hands,  and  with  a  rueful 
countenance  he  says,  ‘Grove,  what  made  you  lie  across  the  path?’  With  this 
Vincent  came  up  in  a  terrible  rage,  saying  ,‘And  what  the  plague  did  you  trip 
me  for?  I  saw  you  laughing  as  I  ran  by  you.’ 

“'You  are  damnably  mistaken,  Vincent,’  said  Bob.  (They  were  both 
hard  swearers,  and  Vincent  was  a  man  of  quick  and  violent  passion.)  ‘Come,’ 
says  I,  ‘this  is  no  time  to  wrangle;  let  us  be  off,  or  the  Indians  will  be  upon 
us.'  ‘Darn  them,  let  them  come,’  says  Lyon,  ‘they  will  find  the  work  half 
done  with  me,  for  verily  I  believe  my  skull  is  cracked.’  Tt  was  dam  thin,’ 
said  Vincent,  ‘ever  since  I  knew  you.’ 

“At  this,  Sam  burs  ted  out  laughing.  I  thought  he  would  never  get  over 
it.  He  had  seen  Vincent  take  the  pitch,  and  concealed  himself,- — knowing 
Vincent’s  temper. 

‘  Tt  must  have  been  Bob’s  grinning  with  the  pain  in  his  head  you  took  for 
laughing,  Peter,’  said  he  to  Vincent.  ‘I  don’t  know,’  said  Vincent,  ‘but  one 
thing  I  do  know;  I  took  a  darned  hard  fall  from  his  foot.’  We  were  soon 
reconciled: 

The  Indians  took  off-leaving  their  dead — four  in  number.  We  laughed 
about  an  hour;  and  I  have  often  laughed  out  when  by  myself,  when  this  came 
into  my  mind. 

We  returned,  but  had  not  travelled  far  before  we  met  our  party,  which 
had  been  fired  upon  by  one  of  their  spies,  but  no  harm  was  done.  Capt. 
Foster  would  not  let  our  men  pursue,  for  fear  of  being  ambushed. 

“We  encamped  and  set  our  watches.  This  was  the  first  night  Sam  and  I 
had  the  benefit  of  a  good  fire,  since  we  left  the  Clear  Fountains. 

‘Sam  was  a  great  quiz,  and  therefore,  we  had  made  him  promise  not  to  tell 
our  tumbling  scrape  to  the  party.  But  it  was  too  good  for  him  to  keep.  Vin¬ 
cent  could  not  stand  it  so  well  as  Lyon  and  I,  which  made  Sam  more  severe 
on  him.  Vincent  told  Sam  that  he  thought  him  a  better  warrior  since  he  had 
been  over  the  mountains— ‘But,’  said  he  ‘the  older  you  grow,  the  darned 
sight  bigger  fool  you  are! 

‘  ‘In  the  morning  the  watch  told  us  they  had  seen  lights  on  the  river  hill, 
and  one  that  appeared  at  a  great  distance,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Vincent 
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said  he  had  observed  that  light  the  two  preceding  nights.  There  were  many 
remarks  about  that  light  from  the  men;  but  I  noticed  Sam  and  Foster  said 
nothing  about  it. 

“Sam,  Vincent,  Lyon  and  I,  started  for  the  river. — After  traveling  for  an 
hour  together,  we  parted;  Vincent  and  Lyon  steered  for  Youngwomanstown, 
and  Sam  and  I  for  the  Sinnemahoning. 

“As  we  parted,  Sam  said,  ‘Vincent,  try  and  keep  your  feet.’  Til  take  care,’ 
said  Vincent,  ‘that  Lyon  don’t  take  them  if  it  comes  to  running.’  Bob  hal¬ 
looed — This  darned  critter  will  tomahawk  me  to-night’.’’ 

T.  L.  L. 
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John  Lyon  died  1868 

(Benjamin3,  James2,  William1) 


John  Lyon 

John  Lyon  (Benjamin*.  James2,  William1).  From  Historical  Register: 
Notes  and  Queries:  Historical  and  Genealogical  Relating  to  Interior  Pa  for 
the  year  1884,  vol.  2  Pub.  Lane  and  Hart,  Harrisburg. 

“John  Lyon  was  bom  in  Tuscarora  Valley,  then  Cumberland,  now  Juniata 
county.  Pa.  Aug.  11,  1782.  His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish  from  County 
Fermanagh,  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Benja¬ 
min  Lyon,  a  revolutionary  officer,  who  participated  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  Brandywine,  etc.  His  mother  was  Mary  Lyon,  first  cousin  to  her  hus¬ 
band  Benjamin  Lyon  and  a  sister  of  William  Lyon,  the  founder  of  the  Carlisle 
branch  of  the  family. 

By  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Northumberland  county,  John  Lyon 
was  taken  there  when  quite  young,  and  there  he  acquired  his  education  under 
the  late  Doctor  Matthew  Brown,  a  famous  instructor.  In  the  year  1800,  he 
entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  William  Lyon,  prothonotary  of  Cumberland 
county,  a  highly  cultured  gentleman,  prominent  in  the  annals  of  his  county, 
who  held  this  office  under  the  Provincial  government  for  many  years.  In  1805 
he  went  to  Harrisburg  to  take  charge  of  the  prothonotary’s  office  as  deputy 
to  Joshua  Elder,  which  position  he  held  for  some  years;  during  this  period  he 
read^law  under  Samuel  Laird,  Esq.  an  eminent  lawyer,  but,  never  sought 
admission  to  the  bar.  This,  with  his  long  official  services  and  his  intimate 
relations  with  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  made  him  familiar  with  legal  forms  and 

judicial  proceedings,  which  became  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  long 
business  career. 

As  a  citizen  of  Harrisburg,  Mr .  Lyon  held  a  prominent  position  in  society, 
his  most  intimate  friend  was  the  late  Jacob  M.  Haldeman.  On  the  28th  of 
April,  1808,  he  married  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Maclay, 
deceased;  Mrs.  Jane  Maclay  Lyon  died  April  30,  1809,  leaving  one  son. 

. £<Mr;  Lyon  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  scrivener  and  was  especially 
skilled  in  writing  deeds,  in  which  his  services  were  much  sought.  Having 
undertaken  the  settlement  of  the  Maclay  estate,  it  devolved  upon  him  to 
furnish  the  deed  of  conveyance  for  the  ground  upon  which  the  capital  stands, 
which  he  wrote  m  his  best  style  on  parchment,  ornamenting  it  with  black 
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letter,  and  for  which  he  charged  the  unusual  fee  of  ten  dollars,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  State  Commissioners. 

About  the  year  1813,  John  Lyon,  associated  with  William  Patton  and 
Jacob  M.  Haldeman,  purchased  an.  iron  property  lying  in  Center  and  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  counties,  known  as  Pa.  Furnace,  which  he  personally  superintended, 
and  of  which  after  a  time,  he  became  the  sole  owner,  and  which  developed 
into  the  most  valuable  charcoal  furnace  in  the  State,  and  which  is  today 
(1884),  after  a  lapse  of  69  years,  unsurpassed  in  ore  privileges. 

“In  1814  Mr.  Lyon  married,  second,  Ann,  daughter  of  General  John  Pat¬ 
ton,  of  Center  county,  a  revolutionary  veteran.  Mrs.  Ann  Patton  Lyon  died 
in  1817,  leaving  one  son.  Again  in  1820,  he  married,  third,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Stewart,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Hanover  township 
Dauphen  county.  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Lyon  died  in  1835  in  Pittsburgh  leaving 
eight  children.  In  1838  he  married,  fourth,  Ann  P.  daughter  of  Joseph  Hub- 
»  list] .  of  Lancaster  who  survives  her  husband. 

The  iron  estate  increased  in  extent  by  the  addition  of  properties  and 
enlargement  of  partnership  until  finally,  after  undergoing  various  changes,  it 
resolved  itself  into  the  well  known  firm  of  Lyon,  Shorb  and  Company  attain¬ 
ing  the  highest  commercial  rating,  with  principal  office  at  Pittsburgh, 
whither  Mr.  Lyon  removed  in  1834,  and  where  he  conducted  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  charcoal  iron  manufacturing  concern  of  its  day.  Here  he  instituted 
changes  and  effected  reforms  in  the  iron  trade,  placing  it  upon  a  distinctive 
footing,  which  it  never  before  possessed  in  the  West,  and  which  his  con¬ 
trolling  position  enabled  him  to  accomplish. 

In  1841,  the  business  having  become  solidly  established  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron  of  a  quality  unexcelled,  Mr.  Lyon  sought  the  quietude  of  the 
country  and  retired  to  Pa.  Furnace,  his  favorite  residence,  but  retained  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  firm  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Allegheny 
city  January  25,  1868,  at  the  age  of  86  years. 

“In  person  and  physique  Mr.  Lyon  was  the  model  of  a  man,  with  large 
proportions  and  vigorous  constitution,  dignified  and  erect  in  carriage  and 
courteous  in  manner,  he  had  a  well  cultivated  and  active  mind,  disciplined 
to  thought  with  a  business  tact  and  talent  which  may  be  measured  by  his 
great  success;  of  unblemished  reputation  and  undeviating  integrity,  his  word 
was  considered  as  good  as  his  bond;  entirely  just  himself  in  his  dealings  and 
intercourse,  he  regarded  with  infinite  contempt  every  species  of  meanness; 
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Ruins  of  the  old  iron  furnace  at  Pennsylvania  Furnace 


notably  hospitable  and  observant  of  the  amenities  of  life,  his  house  was  ever 
attractive  to  the  visitor. 

“Positive  in  character,  fearless  in  speech,  and  terse  and  concise  in  his 
language,  there  was  no  mistaking  his  sentiment,  and  altho  inclined  to  be 
reticent,  he  enjoyed  conversation  when  spiced  with  wit  and  humor,  to  which 
he  was  greatly  disposed,  yet  he  ever  retained  his  reserve  and  dignity.  To 
quote  the  expression  of  the  late  Governor  David  R.  Porter,  who  knew  him 
long  and  well,  ‘Mr.  Lyon  never  said  a  foolish  thing’.  He  dispensed  his 
large  means  with  a  generous  hand,  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  causes;  to  the 
church  and  its  ministers  he  was  especially  liberal.  Presbyterian  in  faith  and 
Republican  in  politics,  though  never  a  politician — but  always  a  patriot— 
never  sought  office  and  never  held  office.” 


B.  A. 

Probably  Bucher  Ayres. 
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George  Armstrong  Lyon  died  1855 

(William3,  John2,  William1) 


George  Armstrong  Lyon 

George  Armstrong  Lyon  (William3,  John2,  William3)  by  Joseph  A.  Mur¬ 
ray,  An  historical  Address  at  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  2nd  Presbyterian 
Church,  January  12,  1883. 

“George  A.  Lyon,  bom  in  Carlisle,  spent  his  long  and  useful  life  here,  and 
here  died  after  quite  a  protracted  illness,  bom  in  Christian  patience  and  hope. 
He  lineally  belonged  to  an  old  family  that  was  honorably  connected  with  the 
public  service  of  our  country,  and  was  related  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Duf- 
field.  His  father  Wm.  Lyon,  was  bom  at  Inniskillan,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
March  17,  1729,  and  came  to  this  country  about  1748  with  his  uncle.  Colonel 
John  Armstrong.  With  Col.  Armstrong  he  was  employed  in  laying  out  the 
town  of  Carlisle,  and  surveying  the  land;  and  this  place  was  his  home  until 
his  decease,  February  7,  1809  in  his  80th  year.  He  was  the  first  Clerk  of  our 
Courts,  and  the  first  Register  and  Prothonotary  of  our  County.  Frequently 
his  name  appears  in  the  Colonial  Records  and  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  as  a 
leading  and  trusted  citizen  of  our  Valley.  He  had  also  been  a  Ruling  Elder  in 
the  old  Presbyterian  Church  until  his  death.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of 
his  uncle,  Colonel  Armstrong,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  Alter  her  death,  he 
married,  in  1768,  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  and  Mary  (Parker)  Fleming, 
by  whom  he  had  14  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  (His  father-in- 
law  Fleming  had  a  family  of  10  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  marry.  His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Major  Alexander  Parker).  His  eldest  child,  Margaret, 
became  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  David  Denny,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Falling  Spring  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chambersburg.  John  became  a  lawyer, 
married  Priscilla  Coulter,  and  settled  in  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania.  Samuel 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Reverend  George  A.  Lyon  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Alice  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Honorable  George  Chambers,  of  Chambers¬ 
burg,  and  George  Armstrong  Lyon,  the  youngest  child  bom  here,  April  11, 
1784,  died  here  January  6,  1855-  General  John  Armstrong,  his  grand  uncle, 
had  his  home  at  the  northeastern  comer  of  Main  and  Bedford  streets,  and  the 
nephew  William  Lyon,  had  his  home  on-  the  adjoining  lot.  Here  George  A. 
Lyon  was  bom  and— after  raising  a  large  family  and  living  to  be  an  old  man— 
he  died  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  had  been  born,  this  was  also  true  of  his 
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cousin  and  neighbor.  Doctor  James  Armstrong,  who  died  in  Carlisle  in  1882 
his  81st  year,  and  it  was  then  mentioned  as  singularly  remarkable  that  in 

William  Lyon  s  father  John  Lyon,  and  his  wife — nee  Margaret  Armstrong 

son  wT  children,  came  from  Ireland  to  America  in  1763,  after  his  eldest 
son  Will.am  had  migrated.  John  settled  in  Tuscorora  Valley,  then  a  part 
o  Cumberland  County  His  son  Samuel  thence  moved  to  Carlisle,  and  here 
occupied  several  official  positions,  as  Register  and  Recorder,  Commissioner  of 
Purchase  (for  the  army)  in  the  Cumberland  County,  etc.  He  married  Ellen 
R  ame,  of  Carlisle,  sister  of  Colonel  Ephriam  Blaine,  by  whom  he  had  several 
f(  '“7n'  ,H‘S  ?*“*“*.  her  first  cousin,  James  Blaine,  son 

w  °  '  P.hna”  Blame'  Thc  fct  of  *eir  children,  Ephriam,  married 
Maria  Gillespie  a  daughter  of  Neill  Gillespie,  Jr„  who  lived  near  Browns- 

villc,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  two  children- 
Honorable  James  G.  Blame  and  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Mr. 

“We  have  been  thus  full  and  specific  relative  to  the  Lyon  family,  because  if 
any  one  took  a  more  earnest  and  active  part  than  another  in  the  separation 
and  formation  of  the  Second  Church  it  was  Mr.  George  A.  Lyon.  He  was 
g  y  esteemed  and  honored  in  our  community.  A  man  of  decided  and 
positive  character  irreproachable  in  public  or  private  life;  of  firm  principles 
and  strong  will;  of  tireless  energy  and  acknowledged  influence;  of  cultivated 
mind  and  heart;  of  nervous  temperament  and  active  movement;  having  a 
nely  moulded  face,  and  a  head  covered  with  an  ample  suit  of  black  hair,  that 
greyed  slowly  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  that  curled  naturally,  and  when 
unshorn  hung  m  ringlets  on  his  neck  and  shoulders. 

and7V^TTberahimTU'  He  wasa  member  of  the  Carlisle  Bar;  the  trusted 

and  faithful  President  of  the  old  Carlisle  Bank;  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
,  mSt“S  ,0f  °lct>ns“  Co,kge.  from  1815  to  1833,  and  their  secretary;  Presi- 

tion  and  fi  P  A  T  °‘  ““  ^  Ch°rch-  at  thc  tim=  °l  Repara¬ 
tion,  and  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  new  church.  In  1839 

he  was  elected  a  Ruling  Elder  in  this  Church,  but  declined  the  honor,  but 

“Cd  “  7  “d  with  **  7  growth  of  the  Church  during  the 

amder  of  his  life.  The  monument  at  his  grave-in  addition  to  the  state- 
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merits,  He  trusted  in  Jesus,”  and  “His  children  rise  up  and  bless  him” _ 

bears  this  no  less  truthful  and  beautiful  inscription: 

Vir  recti  tenax 
et 

Fide  incorruptus 

“All  his  children  became  consistent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  two  eldest  sons  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1839,  afterwards  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  and  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  our  church.” 
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James  Benjamin  Lyon  died  1909 

(John4,  Benjamin3,  James2,  William1) 


James  Benjamin  Lyon 

James  Benjamin  Lyon  (John4,  Benjamin3,  James2,  William1)  was  born 
April  21, 1821  at  Pennsylvania  Furnace,  Huntingdon  County,  Pa.  His  mother 
was  Margaret  Stewart,  third  wife  of  John  Lyon  (See  Stewart  family  history 
by  Egle).  Because  his  father’s  business  interests  in  Pittsburgh  had  become 
important  the  family  moved  to  Pittsburgh  in  1834  and  established  a  home 
there.  However,  they  always  continued  to  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  old 
stone  mansion  at  Pennsylvania  Furnace.  The  journey  was  accomplished  in 
the  family  carriage  and  other  vehicles. 

He  and  two  of  his  brothers,  Stewart  and  George,  spent  one  or  more  years 
at  a  preparatory  school  at  Saltsburg  on  the  Kiskiminitas  River,  kept  by  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick.  He  had  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the  school.  There  may  be 
some  question  whether  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  had  as  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
three  Lyon  boys,  whose  pranks,  as  divulged  by  their  recollections  in  later 
years,  must  have  sorely  disturbed  the  good  man.  James  afterwards  entered 
Jefferson  College  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  Since  he  is  recorded  as  having  been  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1841  he  doubtless  entered  in  1837.  He  did  not  gradu¬ 
ate.  It  was  while  at  school  in  Cannonsburg  that  there  appeared  on  the  door 
of  the  Lyon  brothers  dormitory  room,  the  quotation,  “The  young  lions  do 
lack  and  suffer  hunger.”  The  incident  was  regarded  by  the  college  authori¬ 
ties  as  an  unseemly  reflection  on  the  food  provided  by  the  College  and  was 
probably  a  contributing  cause  of  James  leaving  before  he  completed  the 
course.  The  other  brothers  appear  to  have  been  no  more  fortunate  in  this 
respect. 

On  leaving  college  he  entered  the  employ  of  Lyon,  Shorb  and  Company. 
During  his  connection  with  this  company  he  made  many  journeys  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  the  several  furnaces  of  the  company;  these  being  located  in  Center. 
Huntingdon,  Blair,  and  Clarion  Counties.  These  trips  were  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  money  with  which  to  pay  the  workmen.  They  were  made  on 
horseback  and  in  those  sparsely  settled  regions  were  attended  by  a  consider¬ 
able  element  of  danger.  The  money  was  always  in  cash  contained  in  a  belt 
underneath  his  waistcoat.  A  note  in  the  diary  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
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furnace  at  Pennsylvania  Furnace  records  that  “James  Lyon  arrived  today 
with  ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  hands." 

When  the  snow  lay  deep  in  winter  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  go  by 
sleigh.  There  was  little  travel  at  that  time  of  year  and  James  has  told  of  the 
lonely  monotony  of  the  journey  for  mile  upon  mile  thru  the  forest  where 
there  was  no  sound  save  the  bells  on  his  horse.  At  other  seasons  travel  was 
more  enjoyable.  Sometimes  several  iron  masters,  or  their  employees,  would 
ride  together,  spending  the  evenings  together  at  the  taverns  along  the  road. 
About  forty  miles  was  a  day  s  ride,  the  horseman  proceeding  at  a  trot  on  level 
ground  and  walking  his  horse  up  and  down  hill.  The  Northern  Pike  was  the 
route  followed  most  of  the  way  from  Pittsburgh  to  Pennsylvania  Furnace. 
Almost  all  of  this  distance  the  turnpike  was  flanked  by  virgin  forest.  East 
Liberty  Valley  had  already  been  cleared  and  was  in  farms.  The  same  was 
true  of  some  other  localities  having  rich  and  level  land,  especially  in  the 
valleys,  but  forest  was  the  prevailing  ground  cover. 

Taverns  along  the  turnpikes  afforded  indifferent  sleeping  facilities,  but 
some  of  them  offered  excellent  food,  well  cooked  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  bright  spot  in  all  of  them  was  the  lobby,  or  bar,  as  it  was  called.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  office,  liquor  bar,  hat  and  overcoat  repository,  and  writing  facili¬ 
ties.  In  it  was  usually  an  ample  fireplace,  and  in  cold  weather  a  glowing  log 
fire.  James  related,  but  did  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  a  tale  indicative  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  hard  drinking  of  the  period.  On  a  winter  night  several 
travelers  were  seated  around  the  hearth  and  inspired  by  the  usual  beverage 
were  discussing  in  animated  manner  affairs  of  the  day  when  the  chore  boy 
brought  in  an  armful  of  wood  and  threw  it  down  near  the  hearth  to  thaw. 
As  it  did  so  a  small  snake  uncoiled  itself  from  the  pile  and  inspired  by  the 
genial  warmth  slowly  wriggled  across  the  hearth.  As  it  did  so  the  conversa¬ 
tion  languished;  everyone  gazed  at  the  snake  while  he  also  assumed  ignorance 
of  its  presence  in  so  far  as  his  control  of  his  countenance  would  permit.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  boy  returned,  noticed  the  snake  and  tossed  it  into  the  fire  with  one 
of  the  sticks  he  was  carrying.  Everyone  relaxed,  conversation  was  quickly 
resumed,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  snake. 

When  opportunity  offered,  James  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  home  of  his 
Uncle  David  Stewart  at  Colerain  Furnace  about  8  miles  from  Pennsylvania 
Furnace.  The  iron  masters  kept  open  house.  They  were  prepared  to  entertain 
their  friends  at  any  time.  As  the  guests  usually  came  on  horseback,  or  by 
carriage,  accommodations  for  a  large  number  of  horses  were  necessary.  Mr. 
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House  built  by  Janies  Benjamin  Lyon  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1865-69 
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John  Hamilton,  whose  recollections  go  back  to  a  somewhat  later  period, 
said  that  he  stayed  the  night  at  Pennsylvania  Furnace  when  thirty  guests  sat 
down  at  breakfast,  most  of  whom  thereafter  departed  on  horseback,  con¬ 
stituting  a  rather  impressive  cavalcade  while  they  remained  together.  The 
girls  in  the  Stewart  family  were  full  of  fun  and  enjoyed  a  joke  hugely.  At  one 
time  James  and  Mr.  Shorb,  of  Lyon,  Shorb,  and  Company  were  traveling  to¬ 
gether  and  stayed  over  night  at  the  Stewarts.  Shorb  and  James  were  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  in  which  there  were  two  beds.  They  retired  as  usual,  but 
no  sooner  did  Shorb  lie  down  than  slats,  mattress,  and  bedding  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  sank  to  the  floor  and  left  Shorb  with  his  feet  up  and  head  down.  He 
was  a  man  past  middle  life,  much  set  in  his  ways  and,  on  occasions,  given  to 
profanity.  This  incident  provided  the  occasion  and  he  did  it  justice  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  oratory.  Of  course  the  trap  was  set  for  the  young  man,  but 
in  some  way  the  two  mistook  instructions  as  to  their  respective  beds.  Expla¬ 
nations  were  in  order  and  the  plot  was  thus  divulged. 

James  was  a  lover  of  horses  and  enjoyed  riding  for  pleasure  in  the  environs 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  told  of  being  lost  in  the  hills  of  what  is  today  the  Squirrel 
Hill  district  which  was  then  a  continuous  forest  from  East  Liberty  to  the 
Monongahela  River.  He  finally  allowed  his  horse  free  rein  as  night  approached 
and  the  animal’s  instinct  of  orientation  brought  them  home  thru  the  darkness. 
Along  the  turnpikes  radiating  from  Pittsburgh  were  numerous  taverns  some 
of  which  m  easy  range  of  the  city  were  popular  resorts  for  bachelor  dinners. 
He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  these  outings  which  gave  occasion  for  a  jolly 
company  to  ride  out  together,  or  in  winter  to  enjoy  a  sleigh  ride  in  the  keen, 
frosty  air.  During  this  period  he  began  to  gather  a  library  as  evidenced  by 
the  dates  on  many  of  the  books  now  owned  by  his  children.  Among  the 
books  purchased  about  this  time,  and  still  extant,  are  history,  fiction  and 
travel.  Books  on  religious  subjects  bear  later  dates. 

In  1847  James  entered  the  banking  business  in  Holidaysburg  on  the  line  of 
the  old  Portage  Road.  He  followed  this  occupation  for  two  years  but  it  was 
too  confining  for  a  person  of  his  temperament.  Whether  he  realized  it  or  not 
is  not  known  but  skill  in  finance  did  not  lie  within  his  gifts  and  it  was  fortu¬ 
nate  that  chance  led  him  into  industry. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  his  career,  when  he  had  readied  an  age  of  somewhat 
mature  judgment,  that  he  embarked  upon  the  business  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  well  qualified,  by  nature,  and  in  which  he  was  destined  to  take  an 
outstanding  place  m  this  country.  His  father  had  purchased  an  interest  in  a 
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flint  glass  factory,  a  business  then  in  an  early  and  experimental  stage.  James 
was  asked  to  take  the  management  of  the  business.  This  he  did  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Wallace,  Lyon  and  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  The  factory  was 
located  at  thirteenth  street  on  the  Alleghany  River.  Less  than  three  months 
after  his  entrance  into  the  business,  the  entire  plant  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
It  was  a  discouraging  experience  for  a  young  man,  particularly  as  the  in¬ 
surance  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss.  However,  his  father  was  a  very 
wealthy  man  for  those  days,  making  it  possible  for  James  to  obtain  credit. 
Within  three  months  after  the  fire  the  factory  was  again  in  operation.  In  1851 
James  bought  the  interests  of  his  partners  and  continued  the  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  James  B.  Lyon  and  Company.  In  1852  this  company  pur¬ 
chased  property  on  the  Alleghany  River  at  30th  street.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  this  was  the  precise  spot  on  which  the  Delaware  Indian  village  of  Shan- 
nopin’s  Town  was  located.  Previous  to  and  turn  out  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesue,  it  was  an.  important  point  from  which 
war  parties  set  out  to  maraud  the  British  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  Less  than  a  century  later  the  glass  factory  was  erected  on  the  spot. 
There,  for  forty  years,  James  manufactured  pressed  glass  and  shipped  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  If  one  were  to  excavate  the  underlying  soil  today 
he  would  doubtless  find  stone  arrowheads  and  tomahawks  mingled  with 
parts  of  glass  goblets  and  pitchers. 

His  early  days  in  the  glass  business  were  a  time  of  great  importance  in 
another  phase  ofJam.es  life.  In  the  spring  of  1849  there  came  to  Pittsburgh  a 
relative  from  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  Anna  Margaret  Lyon  was  her  name,  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-three  years,  beautiful,  graceful,  charming,  and  as 
lovely  in  character  as  in  person.  She  ■was  on  her  way  to  visit  the  family  of 
George  Armstrong  Lyon,  a  nephew  of  her  father’s  and  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh  being  on  the  way  to  Erie  she  spent  a 
few  days  with  James’  parents,  who  also  were  relatives.  James  promptly  fell 
in  love,  began  his  attentions  in  Pittsburgh,  followed  her  to  Erie,  saw  her 
again  on  her  return  journey,  and  probably  followed  her  later  to  Carlisle. 
They  were  married  October  3,  1850  in  her  family  home  in  Carlisle,  the  house 
m  which  her  father  was  bom  and  died,  and  which  had  been  built  by  her 
great  grandfather— John  Lyon  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  For  forty- 
seven  years  thru  sunshine  and  shadow  they  were  a  devoted  couple. 

When  James  embarked  in  the  glass  business  he  knew  nothing  concerning 
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it.  He  at  once  began  a  tfaoro  study  of  the  chemistry  of  glass  making  and 
brought  a  chemist  from  Boston  to  assist  him  in  the  theory  and  practice.  This 
was  a  striking  innovation  in  the  industry  at  that  time.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  that  enabled 
him  to  excel  in  that  field  for  many  years.  He  also  possessed  unusual  ability  in 
designing  patterns  for  table  ware  and  thruout  his  career  in  the  glass  business 
he  personally  designed  most  of  the  patterns  produced  by  his  firm. 

The  quality  of  the  glass  and  beauty  of  the  designs  produced  by  the  factory 
caused  a  large  demand  for  the  goods  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  conse¬ 
quently  profits  were  large.  James  became  a  wealthy  man.  When  the  federal 
income  tax  was  imposed  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  those  who  paid 
the  largest  return  of  any  one  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  probable  that  his  income  was 
not  the  greatest,  but  of  the  wealthier  men  of  Pittsburgh,  none  was  more  con¬ 
scientious  in  computing  his  tax.  During  his  years  of  affluence  James  gave 
most  generously  to  charities  and  to  religious  organizations.  He  also  gave  his 
time  and  personal  effort  to  the  organization  and  support  of  a  number  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  Pittsburgh.  He  built  one  of  the  handsomest  residences 
in  the  city  in  the  design  of  which  he  personally  took  part,  as  he  also  did  in 
landscaping  the  grounds. 

The  financial  panic  and  depression  beginning  about  1873  found  James 
with  over  extended  commitments.  He  immediately  assigned  all  of  his  assets, 
including  his  beautiful  residence  and  grounds,  to  his  creditors  thus  leaving 
himself  a  poor  man.  He  came  out  of  the  ordeal  without  property,  but  with  a 
reputation  for  honesty  that  enabled  him  to  resume  business  on  money  bor¬ 
rowed  without  security.  The  firm  of  James  B.  Lyon  and  Company  having 
been  wiped  out  by  the  panic  a  new  company  was  organized  under  the  name  of 
the  O'Hara  Glass  Works.  The  name  was  in  honor  of  General  James  O’Hara, 
who  built  the  first  glass  works  in  Pittsburgh  before  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  new  company  continued  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  the 
old  factory  until  it  was  merged  in  the  United  States  Glass  Company  when  the 
latter  was  organized  in  1891.  Never  again,  however,  was  the  business  so 
profitable.  The  number  of  glass  factories  had  multiplied  and  competition 
was  such  that  cheapness,  not  quality,  was  sought  after  by  the  trade.  James 
was  never  again  a  wealthy  man  but  he  always  maintained  his  place  among 
the  most  successful  of  the  manufacturers  of  pressed  glass  tableware.  This 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  large  family  in  comfort  and  to  maintain  his  custom 
of  giving  one-tenth  of  his  income  to  religious  organizations. 
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The  contributions  of  a  manufacturer  to  the  technique  of  his  industry  may, 
if  he  has  acquired  an  outstanding  position,  often  be  accurately  appraised  by 
reference  to  the  trade  publications.  For  this  purpose  one  or  two  quotations 
will  be  made.  In  the  book  on  “Early  American  Glass”  by  Rhea  Mansfield 
Knittle  is  an  article  on  James  B.  Lyon  of  Pittsburgh.  The  article  says  in  part: 

In  our  consideration  of  American  glass,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
house  of  Lyon,  and  not  the  Sandwich  factory,  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  adopt  pressed  glass  as  its  main  line  of  production.  The  standing  of 
James  B  Lyon  m  the  trade  was  always  equal  to,  if  not  higher  than,  that  of 
Doming  Jarves.  Jarves  himself  considered  Lyon  and  his  glass  the  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  industry. 

r .  *  meeting  of  the  National  Flint  Glass  Manufacturers  Association  at 

Philadelphia  m  1866,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  James  B.  Lyon  to 
represent  the  pressed  glass  industry  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
uon  of  1867.  The  compliment  gratified  him,  and  the  firm  sent  a  full  exhibit 
of  fine  and  delicate  pressed  ware,  which  was  awarded  both  a  diploma  and  a 
bronze  medal  for  superiority  in  pressed  glassware.”  Medals  were  also 
awarded  to  Lyon  and  Company  above  the  other  American  competitors  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  Fair,  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  The  house  held  foremost  rank  until  1886. 

“Lyon  originated'  as  many  pleasing  designs,  popularized  as  many,  and 
produced  as  great  a  quantity  of  ware  as  did  the  Sandwich  factory.  Barytes 
earth  was  used  m  his  operations,  and  there  is  as  much  silvery  sheen  to  Lyon 
glass  as  there  is  to  the  Cape  Cod  productions.  Jarves  strove  to  imitate  Lyon 
and  to  equal  his  splendid  metal;  he  did  a  good  job  of  it,  but  Lyon  led  the 
way.  He  made  virtually  everything  in  the  way  of  pressed  glass  which  is 
commonly  called  Sandwich’,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gothic  patterns  and 
some  of  the  beautiful  blown  and  pressed  lamps  and  candlesticks  which 
Sandwich  made  m  such  marvelous  variety.  Jarves'  lamps  and  candlesticks 
afe,  all  in  all,  the  loveliest  ever  made  in  America. 

The  Lyon  firm  employed  gilders,  engravers,  etchers,  cutters;  it  used  a 
large  range  of  colors  m  its  molded  glass;  its  die-cutters,  pattern-designers, 
and  mold-makers  were  artisans  trained  in  their  profession;  workmen  of 
experience  were  imported  from  England,  Ireland,  France,  Bavaria,  and 
Germany.  A  contemporary  wrote :  To  such  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  fineness 
have  they  carried  their  manufacture,  that  only  experts  in  the  trade  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  their  straw-stem  wines,  and  other  light  and  beautiful 
articles  made  In  molds,  and  those  blown  by  the  most  skilful  workmen.’ 

Lyon  was  given  credit  by  the  American  Flint  Glass  Association  for  over¬ 
coming  difficulties  well  understood  by  practical  glass-makers;  also  for  'doing 
away  with  the  prejudice  of  the  skilled  blowers,  who  rebelled  at  the  idea  of 
employing  mechanical  processes  in  the  manufacturing  of  glass.  While  this 
very  elimination  of  prejudice  _ robbed  our  glass  of  its  individuality,  of  its 
fullest  and  truest  beauty,  causing  havoc  from  the  present-day  standpoint  of 
true  artistry,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  required  a  dominant  personality 
to  have  convinced  our  artisans  that  the  mechanical  process  was  superior  to 
the  hand-blown. 

“Under  Lyon's  ownership  of  the  O'Hara  works,  natural  gas  was  first  used 
for  fuel,  his  watchful  eye  finding  that  the  life  of  a  clay  pot  averaged  only 
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four  months  under  coal  fire  and  six  months  under  natural  gas.  His  pot-clays 
were  an  admixture  of  imported  and  native  earths,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
old  pots,  picked  clean,  in  the  mixture.  Previous  to  1864  the  materials  used 
in  the  making  of  his  flint-glass  were  sand,  pearl  ash,  red  lead,  or  litharge, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  barytes  earth. 

"Lyon  specialized  in  large  and  complete  table-services,  also  in  delicate 
small  articles  such  as  fine  pressed  salts  and  articles  for  toilet  use.  His  light- 
blue  ‘Irish  Harp’  toddy-plates,  his  ‘Eagle’  salts,  his  shield,  scroll,  and  volute 
combinations,  his  feather,  flower,  and  star  patterns,  his  geometrical  back¬ 
grounds,  stand  at  the  top  of  our  early  pressed  ware.’’ 

Demingjarves  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  “Reminiscences  of  Glass- 
Making’’  published  in  1865,  when  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
glass  makes  the  following  statement: 

“America  can  claim  the  credit  of  great  improvements  in  the  needful 
machinery  which  has  advanced  the  art  to  its  present  perfection.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  the  weekly  melt  is  now  worked  up  into  pressed  glass,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  two  million  dollars  has  been  expended  in  the 
moulds  and  machines  now  used  in  this  particular  branch  of  glass-making. 

This  leaves  Europe  far  behind  us  in  this  respect.  With  us  there  is  active 
competition  for  excellence. 

“It  is,  however,  conceded  that  James  B.  Lyon  and  Company,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  stand  first.  To  such  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  fineness  have  they  carried 
their  manufacture,  that  only  experts  in  the  trade  can  distinguish  between 
their  straw  stem  wines,  and  other  light  and  beautiful  articles  made  in 
moulds,  and  those  blown  by  the  most  skilled  workmen.  When  we  consider 
the  difference  in  the  cost  between  pressed  and  blown  ware,  this  rivalry  in 
beauty  of  the  former  with  the  latter  becomes  all  the  more  important  to  the 
public,  as  it  cheapens  one  of  the  staple  necessaries  of  civilized  life. 

"Great  credit  therefore  is  due  this  firm  for  their  success  in  overcoming 
difficulties  well  understood  by  glass-makers,  and  doing  away  with  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  skilled  blowers,  who  naturally  were  not  inclined  to  put  the  new 
and  more  mechanical  process  of  manufacturing  glass  on  a  par  with  the  handi¬ 
craft  of  the  old.  Lyon  and  Company  also  excel  all  other  American  firms  in 
large  ware  for  table  services,  as  well  as  in  the  more  delicate  objects  of  use.” 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  edition  of  1.904,  contains  an  article  on 
“Glass  Manufacturers  in  America”  by  James  Gillander  in  which  there  is  the 
following  reference  to  the  work  of  James  B.  Lyon. 

"The  triumphs  of  pressed  glass  in  this  country,  however,  came  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  James  B.  Lyon  of  the  O’Hara  Glass  Works,  Pittsburgh,  made  for 
many  years  pressed  glass  only,  and  in  1867  made  an  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition,  and  took  the  first  prize  for  fine  pressed  glassware.  Goblets  and  wine¬ 
glasses  were  made  almost  as  fine  and  delicate  as  those  made  by  the  old  mode 
of  blowing  and  cutting.” 

James  was  essentially  a  student  and  derived  his  pleasure  in  large  part 
from  reading,  from  the  scientific  and  technical  side  of  his  business,  in  the  up- 
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bringing  of  his  family,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  religion,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
deep  spirituality  .  For  forty-eight  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  East  Liberty 
Presbyterian  Church,  during  most  of  which  period  he  was  an  elder.  He 
touched  the  intellectual  life  of  Pittsburgh  at  a  number  of  points.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Alleghany  Observatory,  of  the  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Design,  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  College  for  Women.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  and  a  director  in  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen.  To  all  of  these  enterprises  he  gave  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion  and  did  much  to  shape  their  policies. 

The  latter  part  of  James  life  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  who  died 
May  29, 1897.  James  survived  her  until  April  19,  1909.  They  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  Allegheny  Cemetery. 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  that  “men  catch  the  whispers  of  the  stars  as 
they  grow  old  and  wise’’  and  perhaps  it  was  those  whispers  that  year  by  year 
brought  to  James  greater  serenity  and  peace  and  sweetness  of  character  as  he 
waited  for  the  day  to  break  and  the  shadows  to  flee  away. 

T.  L.  L. 
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Glenlyon 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LYON  FAMILY  OF  SCOTLAND 


Out  of  the  mists  that  enshroud  the  identity  of  the  common  man  during  the 
early  history  of  Scotland  there  emerged  in  the  fourteenth  century  two  persons 
with  the  surname  of  Lyon.  This  according  to  Andrew  Ross1,  who  is  the  best 
authority  on  the  history  of  the  family,  is  the  earliest  written  record  of  the 
surname  in  that  country.  To  quote  from  Ross,  "Perhaps  the  earliest  reference 
to  the  name  in  Scotland  occurs  in  the  time  of  King  Robert  the  Brace,  and  in 
connection  with  that  part  of  the  kingdom  with  which  the  family  had  been  so 
long  associated.  By  his  charter  dated  at  Dundee  on  March  1,  1321-2,  King 
Robert  confirmed  and  of  new  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Jedburgh, 
and  to  the  prior  and  commons  thereof  serving  God  at  Rostinot,  the  lands  of 
Rostinot  upon  which  the  church  was  built,  with  certain  other  lands  and 
houses  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Angus,  and  in  the  towns  of  Forfar,  Montrose,  and 
Perth,  in  which  they  had  been  infeft  by  his  predecessors  and  of  which  they 
were  in  possession  in  the  time  of  King  Alexander,  lately  deceased,  as  appeared 
by  an  inquisition  retoured  to  the  King’s  chapel  by  worthy  men  of  the  County 
of  Angus,  including  among  others,  John  the  son  of  Lyon,  and  Hugo  the  son  of 
Lyon;  Johannem  filium  Leonis,  Hugorem  filiurn  Leonis.” 

This  was  nearly  half  a  century  before  Sir  John  Lyon,  founder  of  the  noble 
family  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  was  knighted.  What 
relation  either  of  these  men  bore  to  Sir  John  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They 
were  not  titled  but  belonged  to  landed  gentry,  as  is  quite  evident  from  the 
reference.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  surname  Lyon  was  adopted  from  the  device 
of  a  lion  on  the  shield  of  the  bearer,  or  if  it  was  of  Norman  origin  there  were 
probably  few  persons  of  the  name  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  and  those  few 
apparently  belonged  to  the  landed  gentry.  While  the  Scottish  family  of  Lyon 
has  never  been  so  numerous  as  the  English  one  it  is  significant  that  most  of 
the  Lyons  of  the  English  Peerage  trace  back  to  the  Scottish  family. 

The  tradition  of  Norman  origin  has  always  been  held  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Strathmore.  According  to  the  legend  a  certain  warrior  by  the  name 
of  de  Leonne  accompanied  William  of  Normandy  on  his  conquest  of  England. 
This  de  Leonne  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  families  of  de  Leonne  in  Nor- 

JRos$,  Andrew.  The  Lyons  of  Corsin  and  Wester  Ogil.  Cadets  of  Glands.  Pub.  by  George  Waterstoo  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh.  1901. 
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mandy  of  which  Godfrey  Louvein  or  Lorven,  Decke  of  Brabant  was  head. 
His  daughter  Adelicia,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Brabant”,  was  married  to  the 
widowed  Henry  I  after  the  young  Prince  William  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Blanche  Neff.  I  his  alliance  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the  lion 
in  the  royal  coat  of  arms. 

The  dc  Leonne  who  came  to  England  as  one  of  the  conquering  Normans 
held  an  important  command  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  was  given  lands  in 
England  and  from  him.  have  descended  the  Lyons  of  England  and  Scotland. 
His  son  Roger  de  Leonne  went  to  Scotland  with  King  Edgar  son  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  about  1091  and  received  from  the  king  for  his  services  certain  lands 
in  Perthshire  among  which  was  Glenlyon,  named  In  his  honor. 

In  considering  the  authenticity  of  this  explanation  one  must  remember 
the  strong  incentive  which  existed  in  England  and  even  in  Scotland  for  a 
family  to  trace  back  to  Norman  nobility.  For  many  years  after  the  conquest 
the  only  recognized  nobility  in  England  was  Norman.  Even  in  Scotland  the 
comparatively  few  Norman  emigrants  were  among  the  highest  nobility. 
Bruce  and  Baliol  were  of  Norman  origin  as  were  some  other  titled  persons. 
There  were  probably  not  so  many,  however,  as  genealogies  in  the  peerage 
would  indicate.  While  Norman  lineage  did  not  confer  the  same  distinction 
in  Scotland  that  it  did  in  England  it  was,  never-the-less,  a  source  of  pride, 
especially  after  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  began  to  mingle. 

Andrew  Ross  in  presenting  in  the  Scots  Peerage  the  genealogy  of  the 
present  House  of  Strathmore  which  had  its  origin  in  the  John  Lyon  of  Forte  v- 
iot  before  mentioned,  does  not  give  any  credence  to  the  tradition  of  Norman 
descent  but  argues  for  a  Gaelic  one.  This  he  bases  on  the  fact  that  the  lands 
given  to  John  Lyon  by  the  crown  were  situated  in  the  Gaelic  speaking  portion 
of  Scotland  and  he  concludes  that  Sir  John  must  have  been  of  Gaelic  descent 
and  speech  in  order  to  carry  influence  among  the  inhabitants. 

Stirton  in  his  Parish  of  Glamis”  opposes  Ross’  arguments,  and  while 
not  advancing  any  proofs  of  Norman  origin,  says  there  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  on  which  to  reject  the  very  old  and  generally  accepted  tradition. 
Stirton,  however,  was  writing  under  the  patronage  of  the  Strathmore  family 
which  is  very  apparent  thruout  Ms  book  and  he  probably  reflected  their 
desires  in  his  discussion  of  this  matter. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  parent  stock  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
people  of  the  name  were  predominantly  of  Scottish  blood.  Even  at  the  time 
that  Sir  John  received  the  Thanedom  any  Norman  blood  his  ancestors  may 
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have  possessed  must  have  been  much  diluted.  To  what  extent  the  original 
people  of  the  name  of  Lyon  were  Gaelic  and  to  what  extent  Teutonic  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  They  lived  on  the  border  of  the  Highlands.  Ross  says  the  people 
of  that  region  were  largely  Gaelic  yet  the  social  organization  of  Forfarshire 
and  eastern  Perthshire  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  were  those  of 
the  Lowland  Scot  as  far  back  as  records  of  these  matters  go.  Neither  the 
social  organization,  the  dress,  or  the  language  is  Gaelic.  John  Lyon  and 
Hugo  Lyon,  the  first  recorded  members  of  the  family,  were  land  holders, 
which  means  that  they  were  not  clansmen,  for  the  clansman  owns  no  land. 

T.  L.  L. 
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